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Cities change more rapidly than it is commonly imagined.
Moscow, Ankara, Los Angeles and London are only a few
examples. The plan for Amsterdam is a prototype of far-
sighted and modern town planning, and especially of an imagina-
tive and broad-minded " redevelopment". It rejects petty
reforms and it does not confuse the conception of " the limited
city" with the misconception of " the self-contained com-
munity ". The problems of Amsterdam are very similar to
those of the London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool,
Glasgow and to some other areas. All of them need long-term
and large-scale plans within the framework of the National Plan,
They should abstain from mere amelioration, correcting and
mending only the most obvious defects ; they should do so even
at the cost of a temporary continuation of unfavourable conditions.
Now, before we finish this part with an outline of the two
main types of settlement, it is appropriate to summarise the
main principles of town and country planning. The systematic
application of these principles leads to the " ideal" lay-out,
either immediately, as in the case of new settlements, or in the
long run, as in the case of existing settlements.
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES
The first and foremost objective of town and country
planning is the creation of an inspiring and diversified
environment. Man's personal life is the axis around which
the activities of his functional life revolve* Hence, the very
essence of the work of architects and planners is the estab-
lishment of such a balance between personal and functional
values and aspirations that neither of them can be under-
mined and ultimately destroyed.
The second objective of town and country planning is the
creation of the actual framework within which the various
activities can best be performed. The daily cycle of home
life, work, recreation, and of the intermediate journeys
linking them in time and space, must move smoothly and
rationally. Thus, town and country planning is a problem
of time and space,
The age of the machine has offered an overwhelming
though unco-ordinated number of technical possibilities to
an eclectic and moribund architecture, town planning being
still in its infancy. Our towns grew into joyless and shape-
less monstrosities. The forgotten men of the countryside
were mere bystanders of this process.
The age of science offers a systematised and co-ordinated
knowledge to the maturing art of town and country plan-
ning. It brings order into the chaos. It stops the ambitious
and confused growth of the towns by the invisible wall of